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for my Ugarrls to engage in a. game of chance the night
before starting, and so settle the order of selecting
packages. Occasionally the strongest men used their
strength in order to reserve for themselves the lightest
burdens. I noticed also, as an invariable rule, that the
worst carriers, .those who had the most need of husband-
ing their breath, were always the most talkative and
querulous, while the best were either silent or indulged
only in brief occasional exclamations.

The houses I had met with hitherto had all slated
roofs ; but at Nako, as all through Spiti, and also in
Zanskar, thorn bushes were thickly piled on the roofs,
and in some cases actually constituted the only roofs
there were except beams. This is done to preserve the
wood below, and it probably does, from the effects of
the sun in so dry a climate ; and it must also assist in
keeping out the cold ; but it gives the houses a peculiar
furzy look, and denies the people the great privilege
of using the top of the house beneath their own as an
addendum to their own abode. I purchased at this
village a pretty large shaggy white dog, of a breed
which is common all over China. We called it Nako,
,or the Nakowallah, after the place of its birth; and
never did poor animal show such attachment to its
native village. It could only be managed for some
days by a long stick which was fastened to its collar,
as it did not do to let it come into close contact with
us because of its teeth. In this vile durance, and even
after it had got accustomed to us, and could be led by
a chain, it was continually sighing, whining, howling,
growling, and looking piteously in the direction in
which it supposed its birthplace, to be. Even when we
were hundreds of miles away from Nako, it ,no sooner
found its chain loose than it immediately turned on its
footsteps and made along the path we had just tra-
versed, being apparently un4,er the impression that it